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Editorial Comment 


It Pays To Play 


NE of the most important by-products 

of the national defense program is the 
newly awakened interest in recreation 
programs and facilities. Millions of dol- 
lars are being expended to provide whole- 
some activities for the leisure hours of the 
young men called to the armed services as a 
result of the Selective Service Act. Not only 
are there officially sponsored programs in the 
cantonments, but other organizations are 
providing “‘outside” recreation services for 
service men. Through the efforts of United 
Service Organizations, municipal recreation 
departments, local defense councils, and 
other community organizations, the recrea- 
tional resources of defense-connected com- 
munities are being mobilized to supplement 
the official programs of the army. 

This emphasis on recreation is not merely 
a gesture of friendliness or kindness toward 
the boys in the camps; it is based upon com- 
mon sense and practical necessity. We are 
coming to realize that the training of a mod- 
ern army requires attention to morale as 
well as to technical proficiency and that 
balanced recreation programs are needed to 
counterbalance the tensions and maladjust- 
ments produced by transplanting hundreds of 
thousands of civilians and placing them in 
army camps. It is also recognized that if we 
are to avoid the evils of commercialized vice 
that have traditionally surrounded army 
camps, we must not only regulate the vicious 
elements, but provide something more whole- 
some as a counter attraction. 

There is a tendency, however, to overlook 
the fact that the need for more and better 
recreation is by no means confined to the 
men in uniform. In many of the industrial 
communities that are experiencing defense 


booms there are thousands of defense workers 
whose leisure time needs are in sore need 
of attention. They, too, have been uprooted 
and transplanted in new and strange sur- 
roundings. They, too, are working under 
high tension. They, too, are susceptible to 
the attractions of commercialized vice. Even 
the “ordinary citizens” of communities that 
are not particularly affected as yet by the 
defense program need an antidote for the 
tension produced by a program of total de- 
fense, and a well-planned and directed rec- 
reation program is just such an antidote. 

Our city governments cannot be expected 
to assume the whole responsibility for satis- 
fying all these recreational needs. In this, 
as in other phases of the national defense 
program, the keynote must be cooperative 
effort, but municipal officials can provide 
leadership and coordination, as well as as- 
suming direct responsibility for providing 
necessary recreation activities and facilities 
that cannot be provided through private 
organizations. 

k * HK 


Competing With Private Business? 


HEN a city proposes to furnish for 

itself some service previously obtained 
through private sources, the cry frequently 
is heard that the city is “going into business” 
or “competing with private business.” This 
occurred recently in one of our larger cities 
when some printing equipment was installed, 
and it is now being heard there again in 
connection with a proposal that the city 
build an asphalt plant. Whether a city 
should provide such services for itself may be 
debatable on economic grounds, but not on 
the basis that the city would be competing 
with private interests. 
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When a municipality operates certain pub- 
lic utilities, it may be competing with private 
business, and whether or not this should be 
done is a matter of public policy. The ac- 
tivity itself is the point at issue. But when 
a city builds an asphalt plant or installs its 
own printing equipment, it is not selling any- 
thing to the public, and no question of under- 
taking a new activity is involved. The city 
is merely filling its own needs itself in the 
performance of an activity already agreed 
upon. The Civic Research Institute of 
Kansas City in a recent bulletin has pointed 
out a clear line of demarcation: 


If it is not “proper” for the city to construct 
its own asphalt plant—for its own uses; or to set 
up printing equipment—for its own uses; then 
why should not al/ government services be per- 
formed in this way? Why should not the city 
contract with private auditors to keep its books? 
Why should not the city contract with a private 
firm to do its tax collecting? Why should not 
the city contract for the performance of its hos- 
pital service, its health service, its recreation 


service, or any and all services? 

The issues basically are no different — it jg 
simply a question of the best way — the most 
efficient way, economical way, the way most in 
the public interest to accomplish a service al- 
ready agreed upon. 

How to perform a service, once it is accepted, 
must be a question reserved to the city itself. 
just as it is to any private business. Many 
private businesses have their own printing 
equipment, to fill their own needs; should they 
be forced to contract with others for this work? 
Should a private business be forced to contract 
for its window washing, its janitorial services, 
its delivery service, or any of the services for 
which it might contract? 

Therefore, whether a city should provide 
for servicing its own activities should be 
decided upon economic grounds — whether 
idle periods would run up costs, whether the 
city’s product will be equal or better in 
quality than that obtained from private in- 
terests, and whether accurate cost and per- 
formance figures justify the city in undertak- 
ing such a service. 





I DO feel that the majority of administrators having responsibility for the 
defense program are cognizant of the importance of planning their programs. 





Many times, however, decisions have had to be made first and the background 
explored afterwards. Thus the problem narrows down to something like this: 
How can we gear planning into action programs? For my personal conviction, 
the answer is to tie planning in as a functioning part of the administrative 
agency. And that goes for cities, counties, and other governmental bodies as well 
as for the federal agencies. By all means, provide a planning commission or 
board of review which can pass a deliberative opinion, and provide this com- 
mission or board of review with an opportunity to be heard. But if you want 
planning to play its proper role in any program, see to it that your planning 
procedure is geared to action and becomes a functional part of the program by 
which the work is done, whether it be the building of a cantonment, the orderly 
coordination of a city’s growth, or the development of a new program for social 
or economic action. Planning must occupy a coordinate position with the other 
component functions of an action agency if its opinion is to carry weight at that 
crucial moment when advice and opinions are being translated into action— 
Earte S. Draper, Assistant Administrator, Federal Housing Administration, in 
address before National Conference on Planning at Philadelphia, May 12, 1941. 
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Long-Term Planning for Public Works 


By FRANK W. HERRING * 
Assistant Director, National Resources Planning Board, Executive 
Office of the President, Washington, D. C. 


The NRPB supplies consultant services to cities in preparing long-range pro- 
grams; the basic procedures and advantages of such planning are here set forth. 


HE creation of jobs for the jobless 
through the construction of public 
works has been one of the outstanding 
features of the municipal administrator’s re- 
sponsibilities for the past eight or more 
years. Naturally, it has been the desire of 
everyone to make sure that the public im- 
provements constructed through these vari- 
ous “programs” would be of real value and 
importance to community life, but too often 
achievement has fallen somewhat short of 
that goal. Improvisation rather than careful 
analysis and forethought has _ frequently 
characterized the selection of projects to be 
undertaken. Clearly, constructing public 
works in accordance with well-considered 
plans and carefully prepared programs is to 
be preferred to hand-to-mouth building, for 
only through the planning and programming 
operations can the municipal official be con- 
fident that the expenditure of local funds for 
public works purposes will bring about the 
maximum of community improvement. 
Defense program considerations today 
have pushed “public works” problems into 
the background of official thinking. But even 
though the nation’s unemployment problem 
is declining in severity, the cities of our 
country are not going to stop entirely build- 
ing schools, paving streets, laying water and 
sewer lines, or constructing the other facil- 
ities that an extremely active economy de- 
mands. The rate at which community facil- 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Herring graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1920; he was on the 
engineering staffs of the cities of Baltimore and 
Detroit, 1921-29; assistant editor, Engineering 


News Record, 1929-35; and since 1935 has been 
executive director of the American Public Works 
Association, from which position he is now on 
leave to serve as assistant director of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 
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ities are added to may properly be lessened, 
in view of the demands of the defense pro- 
gram upon the nation’s resources of men, 
materials, and equipment; but the rate will 
certainly not drop to zero. Furthermore, the 
defense program will some day come to an 
end. 

When peace returns to the world once 
more and we can again get about our job of 
creating the kind of a nation and cities we 
want to live in, a well thought out plan of 
action will be the most important adminis- 
trative tool in the entire equipment of the 
responsible public official. And, if the official 
has become proficient with that tool through 
using it ahead of time, and if he has kept 
it in good order by adapting it continuously 
to the work at hand, he can look forward 
confidently to being able to carry out his 
responsibilities with maximum effectiveness. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
has long been interested in the relationship 
of public works to local and national plan- 
ning in the American economy, and for sev- 
eral years has been stimulating state and 
local governments to program their public 
works over a period of years. In 1939 the 
Public Works Committee was organized by 
the Board to conduct studies in public works 
programming. In connection with these 
studies, the President wrote to the chairman 
of the Committee, Col. H. M. Waite, as 
follows: “The preparation of advance six- 
year programs of construction by federal, 
state, and local governments can do much to 
provide for the wise investment of public 
funds. It is important that we continue, 
through the |then] National Resources Com- 
mittee, the preparation of such programs for 
the federal government and encourage similar 
activities by states and municipalities . . .” 
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Pursuant to these instructions, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee surveyed the 
various methods of programming and plan- 
ning of public works which were then being 
followed throughout the country and it was 
found that general principles of long-range 
programming had been evolved during the 
past decade through the pioneer efforts of a 
number of local governments, including the 
Milwaukee School Board, the Cincinnati 
Joint Plan Board, New York City, and Rich- 
mond (Virginia). These principles are few 
and simple, and may be summarized in three 
steps: 

1. The determination of the public improve- 
ments needed by the community. Each of the 
various operating and planning departments of 
the local government submits annually, to some 
designated person or committee, lists of projects 
which it deems necessary or desirable, accom- 
panying these lists with estimates of cost and 
tentative assignments of priorities based on rela- 
tive importance together with any statements of 
facts needed to justify the inclusion of the 
projects. 

2. The analysis of the financial resources, 
commitments, and expenses of the community. 
Concurrently with the preparation of the inven- 
tory, the financial officer or budget bureau pre- 
pares an analysis of the city’s finances which is 
designed to show resources; annual requirements 
for operating expenses, debt service, and other 
costs; effect of additional capital expenditures 
upon the tax rate; and other pertinent data. 
Estimates of these items are also projected 
ahead to show the probable financial situation in 
the succeeding years of the program. 

3. Preparation and recommendation to the 
legislative branch of the government of an ac- 
ceptable and practicable program or schedule of 
construction for the period adopted. All of the 
assembled data under steps one and two are 
reviewed by some central authority or commit- 
tee in the light of the policies of the administra- 
tion, in order to establish a financially feasible 
schedule of construction items listed progres- 
sively over the adopted period of the program. 
A capital budget designed to pay for the first 
year’s schedule of the program is also prepared 
at this time. The program and budget are then 
submitted to the legislative department of the 
local government for approval and adoption, or 
for such revision as they are legally qualified 
to make. 

Thus, in brief, the setting up of the pro- 
gramming procedure is comprised of a few 
simple steps. The determination of public 


works projects that are needed and the 
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analysis of the financial ability of the my. 
nicipality are followed by a careful review 
to determine which projects can be afforded. 
There are no mathematical formulas for 
choosing the most important projects; selec- 
tion will have to be made by responsible 
officials to fit the individual needs of the 
community. The nature of the reviewing 
board itself need not follow any pattern, 
However, it would appear desirable for the 
executive head of the municipality to assume 
leadership, and the reviewing board should 
hear the views of all department heads as 
well as of the planning and finance officers, 
Provision may also be made for interested 
citizens and groups to present a brief for 
some particular project which they favor, 
To test out tentative procedures based on 
these basic principles, a number of demon- 
stration studies were set up throughout the 
country, through technical and clerical as- 
sistance provided by the PWA and the WPA. 
Seven different cities volunteered to try out 
this new type of programming. No strings 
were attached to the provision of technical 
help and the finished programs were the 
product of the various cities, to do with as 


they wished. The men provided acted as | 


employees of the individual cities under the 
direction of the municipal officials. 

The seven municipalities, together with 
their population and form of government, 
are: Winchester, Massachusetts (15,000), 
town-meeting; Nashville, Tennessee (167, 
000), mayor-council; Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(54,000), council-manager; Dallas, Texas 
(295,000), council-manager; Fargo, North 
Dakota (33,000), commission; Sacramento, 
California (106,000), council-manager; and 
Spokane, Washington (122,000), commis- 
sion. 

The demonstrations were carried out dur- 
ing 1939. The preparation of the programs 
for submission to the governing bodies of the 
cities took from three weeks to five months, 
varying with the size of the community and 


1 For more details on suggested procedures, see 
Long-Range Programming of Municipal Public 
Works. National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D. C. Revised. July, 1941. (Limited 
distribution only.) 
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the relative complexity of their governing 
structures. Reports on the programs have 
been published by all of the cities except 
Spokane. The Kalamazoo report was re- 
cently issued by the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

The only requirement made 
of the municipalities was their 
cooperation in the demonstra- 
tion. They could either accept 
the program or ignore it after it 
had been formulated. The part 
of the federal government 
throughout the whole demon- 
stration was advisory only. The 
idea of a purely local plan was 
emphasized. 

The efficiency of the direc- 
tion of the projects varied 
among the municipalities ac- 
cording to the type of govern- 
mental set-up. In the council- 
manager cities, active direction 
expeditiously guided the study from first to 
last. In the commission cities, coordination 
was more difficult and achieved only after 
prolonged negotiations. In a number of cities 
the planning commission was assigned re- 
sponsibility for carrying on the programming 
effort. In others, the chief finance officer or 
chief engineer drew the assignment. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
felt that these demonstration projects 
showed public works programming to be 
practical and worthwhile, in cities at least, 
regardless of population, form of govern- 
ment, or geographic location. Consequently 
the Board decided to try further studies in 
public works programming at other levels of 
government. A number of state governments 
have agreed to participate in programming 
and five have already published reports: 
Idaho, Maryland, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, and Oregon. Moreover, counties as 
well as an increasing number of cities 


_ throughout the country have requested as- 


sistance of the Board and are engaged in 
preparing long-range public improvement 
programs. 

These later studies have been carried on 
in a manner slightly different from that of 
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the original plan in the seven cities listed 
above. The National Resources Planning 
Board now supplies the necessary consultant 
services of a technician who has been trained 
in the general techniques of programming. 
The state or city provides the necessary staff 
work. It has been found that the 
greater part of the work can be 
done by department heads and 
other administrative officials who 
are intimately connected with 
the running of the community. 
A committee composed of the 
city’s chief executive and repre- 
sentatives of the planning and 
finance departments is ordinarily 
charged with the administration 
of the project and supervises 
collection of data and other at- 
tendant duties. 

There are many advantages 
which attend the adoption of 
this simple administrative tech- 
nique. One of the more obvious benefits 
of programming is that it places in the hands 
of the responsible officials a device by which 
they can exercise judicious control of capital 
expenditures in terms of type of improve- 
ment and the timing of construction. This 
latter is especially significant as it enables 
the community to take advantage of the 
general economic situation by spending in 
times of depression and conserving in times 
of relative prosperity. Thus, long-term plan- 
ning not only serves to bolster the whole 
economy in times of need but it saves the 
taxpayers’ money by deferring expenditures 
until the situation is favorable for construc- 
tion activities. 

The unique feature of this type of pro- 
gramming is its provision for annual review 
and revision to suit the ever-changing needs 
of the community. At the time of review, an 
additional year is included in the program to 
replace the one which has just expired. Thus, 
the whole program moves along in an orderly 
progression, meeting the needs of the times 
as they arise. This is a significant departure 
in planning from the old style five-year plan 
or ten-year plan in which the objective was 
to complete the full period of the plan ir- 
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respective of other changes which made parts 
of it both obsolete and wasteful. 

In addition, a long-range program is in 
reality a reservoir of possible projects which 
can be built for employment-creation pur- 
poses should such a program be deemed 
necessary when the present defense spending 
era slows down. The public works program 
can be telescoped or extended to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. It might be feas- 
ible to construct several years of the program 
in one single year, or it might be necessary 
to defer the whole program by building only 
a fraction of each year’s program during its 
allotted period. Because of the policy of 
annual revision during which each project is 
scrutinized to determine whether it still fits 
into the needs of the community, the pro- 
gram is constantly up to date. Thus the 
municipality can trim its program in the face 
of financial adversity by revising its schedule 
to a slower pace, or it can step up the pace if 
financial conditions improve and demands 
for community facilities increase. Proper 
timing may do much to provide employment 
or obtain economical construction. In short, 
the plan is flexible and adapted to the ways 





Besides furnishing the city or state with a 
reservoir or “shelf” of available projects, 
this technique permits the appropriate ad- 
ministrative scrutiny of any projects spon- 
sored by special-interest groups. Impetuous 
action is avoided by requiring all projects to 
go through the same channels. They are 
weighed and examined in the light of the 
needs of the whole community. The group 
proposing a specific project to the govern- 
ment is permitted to have its “say” and the 
project is put in the hopper along with other 
similar proposals. If it has merit and the 
community can afford it, the project might 
find itself well at the head of the priorities 
list. On the other hand, it might turn up in 
the sixth year of the program or in the un- 
scheduled group that could not find a place. 
At any rate, it is guaranteed a hearing and 
will be considered at each revision and may 
find itself actually scheduled for construction 
should the needs of the community alter so 
as to require it. 

Examination of the accompanying map 
will reveal the extent of programming in the 
United States. Many other cities and states 
are adopting this technique of improving 
their administrative operations. 








CITIES AND STATES PROGRAMMING THEIR PUBLIC WORKS 
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Factors in Printing and Duplicating 


When should reports and forms be printed and when duplicated? What are 
the several methods of duplication and which is the best for each job? 


HE life blood of municipal administra- 
tion today is the constant flow of 
records, reports, bulletins, instructions, 
manuals, lists, notices, form letters, etc. 
Whether kept or discarded they are essential 
in the administration of the modern city. 

This isn’t news. Every administrator 
knows that his municipal operations require 
paper work and lots of it. But even the man- 
ager of a city of only 8,000 population was 
genuinely surprised when all the duplicated 
and printed materials used by all his depart- 
ments were assembled and counted. Insig- 
nificant when viewed individually, these 
materials assumed impressive proportions en 
masse. They represent invaluable, often 
irreplaceable masses of information; tools of 
efficiency, speed, and convenience; a sub- 
stantial chunk of the budget for printing and 
duplicating. 

If these things are important, it follows 
that the manner of reproduction of the mate- 
rials is important. Should the periodic letter 
to remind farmers of milk regulations, the 
police officer's daily report form, and the 
form for analysis of budget requirements 
be printed or duplicated? How about the 
annual report? Municipal court affidavits? 
Public works progress record form? Fire 
prevention posters? 

Many cities print these materials, but 
others duplicate them. Just what are the 
deciding factors? And if some method of 
duplication is used, just what is that method 
and how is it selected? 

These questions are becoming more and 
more pertinent as municipal responsibility 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr Miller has written many 
articles and reports on office reproduction proc- 
esses and printing including a book entitled, Office 
Duplicating. He made a field study in 1939 of the 
duplicating and printing problems of 10 repre- 
sentative municipal governments. 
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increases. New and extended municipal ac- 
tivity requires additional paper work and 
a consequent increase of expenditures for 
the reproduction of necessary materials. To 
answer the questions obviously requires facts 
— facts about the relative places of print- 
ing and duplicating, about the duplicating 
processes that are available, and about their 
capabilities and costs. 


PRINTING OR DUPLICATING? 


General rules are too often wrong to be 
of any value in making a choice between 
duplicating and printing. There are too 
many factors to be considered, a condition 
which makes it necessary to analyze care- 
fully each job when it comes up for de- 
cision. By and large, the following factors 
will influence the decision one way or the 
other: 

1. Character of work to be reproduced: 
size, half-tones, die-cutting, trick folds, con- 
fidential data. 

2. Time. 

3. Cost: length of run, copy, facilities 
available in office. 

Consideration of these factors might result 
in the standards shown below (page 202). It 
should be remembered that the rules this 
table sets forth are always subject to change. 
The excessive weight of a single consideration 
may be sufficient to overbalance several other 
factors in making the choice between print- 
ing and duplicating. However, general as 
this chart necessarily is, it may serve to 
indicate the consideration which must be 
given the factors listed above. 

Obviously these rules and the reasons for 
them cannot be understood without at least 
a fundamental knowledge of the limitations 
and capabilities of the various office duplicat- 
ing processes. Likewise, this chart can be 
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followed only when office duplicating equip- 
ment is available. Upon extensive considera- 
tion of specific municipal reproduction needs 
it may be discovered that investment in 
office duplicating equipment of some kind is 
advisable. 


CHOICE BETWEEN DUPLICATING PROCESSES 


If the municipal purchasing agent were to 
issue a call for bids on simply “duplicating 
equipment” he would probably be swamped 
with replies. Eleven different reproduction 
processes are classified as “duplicating,” and 
for each classification there are numerous 
brands and types of equipment available. 
The least the purchasing agent must know 
is what the four major processes are and 
how they relate to each other. 


1. HEcTOGRAPH 


The hectograph or aniline ink process is 
the one which turns out purple copy. The 
color is derived from the powerful aniline 
dye which endows the process with its re- 
productive powers. The hektograph process 
is used primarily for the reproduction of 
a few copies of typewritten material. Origi- 
nals for this can be typed on a standard 
typewriter using a special hektograph rib- 
bon or carbon. By using special hektograph 
inks and pencils, line drawings and hand- 
writing in various colors may also be repro- 
duced. 


Hektograph characteristics 


Type of image: Ordinarily purple; inclined to 
be weak particularly after the first 10 or 20 
copies; has a tendency to fade when exposed to 
light. 

Impression paper: Almost invariably a hard- 
surfaced nonabsorbent paper, usually chemically 
treated specifically for this process. 

Number of copies: Up to 100 for gelatin, 200 
for spirit; however, weakness of image in latter 
half of run may cut down these maximums 
from a practical standpoint; various colors give 
different maximums; purple greatest, black least. 

Operation: Very simple both in preparation 
of original and duplicator operation. Prepara- 
tion inclined to be messy unless expertly handled, 
however. 

Duplicator speed: Gelatin, 10 to 40 copies per 
minute; spirit, 10 to 65 copies per minute. 
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2. STENCIL 


The stencil duplicating process is probably 
the most widely used of all office reproduc. 
tion methods. Stencils may be prepare 
by any one or a combination of severg 
methods. They may be rolled into a type 
writer and typed. Or line drawings may kf 
traced on the stencil using a metal tipped 
instrument known as a “stylus.” Or rule? 
forms may be stencilized using differen 
styluses for heavy and light dotted, dash. 
dot, or solid lines. Even die-impressing and 
photochemical processing may be used. The 
job prescribes the method. 

Die-impressing is a most helpful stencil 
preparation technique and can be partic. 
ularly valuable in the reproduction of munici- | 
pal materials. There are many cases where 
the ruled form or bulletin heading — such 
as daily financial reports or weekly pres) 
releases — is used frequently in conjunction | 
with periodically changing information. To} 
facilitate the reproduction of such material 
stencil die-impression can be used. This 
simply involves the preparation of a large 
quantity of stencils using a metal die as the 
stencilizing medium. Thus in the case of the 
daily financial reports the die-impressed ster- 
cil contains such unchanging data as title, 
column headings, rules, etc. To this ready- 
to-use stencil sheet, then, are added the 
daily figures with either a typewriter or 
stylus, and the filled-in report is run off on 
the stencil duplicator, using whatever blank 
paper is desired. 

This method plainly eliminates any neces 
sity for carrying large stocks of printed 
forms as well as the problems attendant 
with duplicating figures on an already printed 
form. Likewise, it eliminates the other al- 
ternative of redrawing the form each day on 
a stencil sheet. Because of these things the 
die-impression method is valuable wherever 
the character of the copy falls within the 
scope of the process and frequency of issue 
is high. The first of these qualifications is 
self-explanatory. The second follows. the | 
same principle that makes letterpress print- 
ing of six or seven copies uneconomic; usage 
must justify the cost. Stencil die-impression 
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is not done in the user’s office. It is ordered 
on a job basis from the stencil duplicating 
supply manufacturer. 

The importance and use of photochemical 
stencilization are growing by leaps and 
bounds. Its principal virtue lies in its ability 
to reproduce easily, econom- 
ically, and accurately, fine-lined 
and complicated drawings, 
charts, and diagrams. This is 
particularly important to city 
plan commissions and municipal 
engineering departments. The 
user may employ this method in 
any of three ways: (1) by pre- 
paring his own drawings and 
stencils on photochemical stencil 
equipment in his own office; (2) 
by preparing his own drawings 
and having stencils prepared for 
him by the stencil duplicating 
supply manufacturer on a job 
basis; and (3) by purchasing 
ready-to-use photochemical stencils (known 
as “insets”) which are of a general nature 
adaptable to illustration of many subjects. 

The first method is both simple and eco- 
nomical, its operation being similar to blue- 
printing. The second, of course, is easier 
and guarantees consistently high quality 
work, but it is also slower and more ex- 
pensive. The last of these photochemical 
stencil methods is particularly handy for 
effective illustration of public relations mate- 
rial, such as annual reports, posters, and 
municipal newspapers. 


Stencil characteristics 


Type of image: Ordinarily black, but vivid 
primary colors are available; permanent; oil 
base inks smudge slightly under hard rubbing, 
water base inks do not; half-tones and large 
solid areas must be avoided. 

Impression paper: Preferably medium siz- 
ing, lint-free; almost any kind and weight may 
be used, however, with proper handling; mini- 
mum size 3 x 5 inches — maximum, 8% x 16 
inches; large equipment permits paper sizes up 
to 17 x 22 inches. 

Number of copies: 12 to 10,000 depending on 
type of stencil used, character of copy, and 
handling. 

Operation: Fundamentally simple; technical 
training not required, but care and experience 
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greatly affect quality of work. 


Duplicator speeds: 10 to 250 copies per 


minute. 


3. Typre-PRINTING 


Type-printing or “letterpress” duplicating 


is the third major duplicating process and is 


obviously an adaptation of 
printing. Like printing, this 
process reproduces from raised 
characters. Employing _ this 
principle are three different 
duplicating process variations: 
(1) movable type set on a drum, 
(2) embossed metal plate set on 
a flatbed, and (3) an automatic 
typewriter. 

The first of these is the most 
widely used. Many different 
type sizes can be set on the 
slotted drum, but standard pica 
and elite typewriter type are cus- 
tomary, probably because the 
biggest single use of this proc- 
ess is the reproduction of form letters. How- 
ever, illustrated material and ruled forms 
may also be reproduced by this method by 
using special cuts. 

The second method is intended for the 
reproduction of personalized form letters. An 
enlarged form of an addressing machine, this 
device turns out a very acceptable job, but 
because of high equipment costs this process 
is not widely used. 

The automatic typewriter does the same 
job in a different way. A special roll (similar 
to a player piano roll) is “played” on the 
automatic typewriter after the operator has 
manually typed the date and salutation of 
the letter. The letter body is automatically 
typed at a speed of 750 characters per min- 
ute. The typing operation may be stopped at 
predetermined places for insertion of figures, 


names, or other special data. 
T ype-printing characteristics 
Type of image: Ordinarily black, though 
other colored ribbons and inks are available; 
permanent; ordinarily does not smudge or 
offset; ribbon must be watched to insure against 
light and streaked impressions. 
Impression paper: Practically 


any paper 


which can be fed through the machine may be 
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used in type-printing work. 

Number of copies: Practically unlimited. 

Operation: Special training desirable though 
not essential for automatic typewriter; typeset- 
ting slow and tedious if done manually—auto- 
matic typesetting much easier; plate prepara- 
tion very slow. 

Duplicator speeds: Rotary: 10 to 90 copies 
per minute. Flatbed: 5 to 50 copies per minute. 
Automatic typewriter: up to 750 characters 
per minute. 


4. Orrset LITHOGRAPHY 


Offset lithography, both as a printing and 
a duplicating art, has made rapid progress in 
the last few years. In printing it has estab- 
lished the planographic principle on an equal 
footing with letterpress. In office duplicating 
it has made possible the adaptation of this 
principle to the needs of the modern office. 

Office offset duplicating is reduced from 
offset printing in much more accurate scale 
than, for instance, type-printing from letter- 
press printing. The office offset duplicator is 
in reality a miniature offset press. As such, 
although the latest models are considerably 
simplified, it requires technically trained per- 
sonnel for its satisfactory operation. 

The original plates for this process may be 
prepared in two ways: manually and photo- 
graphically. Either a laminated paper or 
flexible metal plate can be used for manual 
preparation. These may be typed in the 
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typewriter using a special grease ribbon and 
preferably a noiseless typewriter. They also 
may be drawn, lettered, or traced on, using 
special grease pencils. 

The photographic plate can be prepared 
either in the user’s office or by the supply 
manufacturer. Because of the expensive 
equipment necessary for this operation, how- 
ever, the latter method is much more widely 
used. Preparation of photo-offset plates 
either in the user’s office or by the supply 
manufacturer is much too involved to explain 
in detail here. Suffice to say that anything 
which may be photographed may be trans- 
ferred to an office offset plate. 

Offset duplicators are available in several 
types and sizes. The smallest handles paper 
sizes up to 812 x 14 inches. Other machines 
run large enough to take 17x 22 inches, 
Most offset duplicators can use either metal 
or paper plates. 


Offset characteristics 


Type of image: Practically any of the primary 
colors may be used by changing inks; per- 
manent; ordinarily does not smudge or offset: 
ink and moisture distribution must be watched 
to avoid spotty copy. 

Impression paper: Hard sized, smooth sur- 
face offset stock preferable; other papers may 
be used, however, when properly handled. 

Number of copies: 300 to 30,000 depending 
upon type of plate, character of copy, atmos- 
pheric conditions. and handling. 





PRINT when: 
1. Paper size exceeds 9 x 16 inches. 


2. Half-tones or large solid areas must be 
reproduced. 


4 


3. Complex die-cuts and/or trick folds are 
such that feeding requires special handling. 


4. Data to be reproduced are not con- 
fidential. 


5. Speed is not a prime factor. 
6. Number of copies exceeds 10,000. 


— is essential. 





7. Special copy treatment — engravings, 
unique type sizes, “rare book” quality, etc. 


DUPLICATE when: 


1. Paper size does not exceed 9 x 16 inches 
unless oversized duplicating equipment is avail- 
able. 

2. Illustrations consist of line drawings and 
diagrams (whether or not they are shaded) 
and may be easily traced. Also, complex 
material in line may be reproduced if photo- 
graphic or photochemical equipment is used. 

3. Paper is cut and/or folded in such a 
way that the duplicator’s automatic feed may 
be readily used. Note that die-cutting is often 
done after reproduction. 

4. Data are confidential and absolute ac- 
curacy is required. 

5. Speed is an element. 

6. Number of copies required lies some- 
where between 10 and 10,000. 

7. Copy lends itself to duplicating proc- 
ess treatment. 
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Operation: Technical training and aptitude 
practically essential. 

Duplicator speeds: 10 to 90 copies per min- 
ute. 

OrFicE DupPLIcATING Costs 

Duplicating costs are highly individual. 
They are affected by so many different fac- 
tors that it is almost impossible to generalize 
on them. They must be calculated in the 
light of specific needs and experience. 

In figuring costs of any kind all items 
must be taken into account if the result is 
to be accurate. When analyzing duplicating 
costs the following factors should be con- 
sidered: character of copy, number of copies 
required, equipment required, supplies used 
(including impression paper), time spent in 
preparing original (labor), operating time 
(labor), and overhead. 

One schedule of comparative costs which 
has been suggested is shown in the table 
below. All of the factors indicated above 
were considered in the preparation of these 
estimates. 


SELECTING THE DUPLICATING PROCESS 


Cost alone, of course, should never be the 
deciding factor in selecting a duplicating 
process. It must be considered in the light 
of job requirements, quality, and con- 
venience. Small savings, for instance, ob- 
tained by using one process rather than 
another better suited to the quality required 
by the job at hand would become sheer waste 
if the finished copy were such that it would 
not carry out its purpose effectively. 

This may mean, of course, that more than 
one duplicating process should be available. 
When this is the case it is essential to highest 
efficiency that each job be assigned to the 
process best suited to the job’s requirements. 
To do this the following factors should be 
carefully weighed: (1) character of copy to 
be duplicated, (2) number of copies required, 
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(3) frequency and number of re-runs, (4) 
time, (5) appearance required in the 
duplicated copy (to do its job effectively), 
(6) permanence and durability of duplicated 
copy, and (7) cost. By keeping these factors 
in mind when selecting the duplicating proc- 
ess or processes to meet specific needs, and 
by accumulating facts on all processes rather 
than just the one that presents itself, dupli- 
cating can be made a valuable aid in the 
operation of municipal activities. 


How Tuey Do It 


The manner in which each of nine different 
cities reproduces certain commonly used ma- 
terials is shown below. Data on annual re- 
ports are taken from The Municipal Year 
Book, 1940, and comments are the author’s, 
based on personal observation. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN (25.365). Stencil dupli- 
cated. Beloit publishes only 100 copies of its 
annual report. Because of the small quantity 
required and because its 38 pages include graphs 
and charts the job is obviously one for duplicat- 
ing. The stencil process was probably selected 
because: (1) Equipment is available in the 
city’s own shop. (2) The process lends itself 
readily and economically to line drawing repro- 
duction. (3) Its black-on-white copy presents a 


businesslike and permanent report. Cost per 
page: $.0016. 
East CLEVELAND, OnI0 (34,495). Printed. 


Although East Cleveland’s report is of a size 
(8% x 11 inches) commonly used in duplicat- 
ing, the 15,000 copies required almost auto- 
matically turn the job over to the printer. For 
this large number of copies the cost of cuts re- 
quired for charts and graphs can be justified. 
Cost per page: $.0072. 

Fort LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA (17,996). Hekto- 
graph duplicated. Inasmuch as only 75 copies 
were required the job was placed on the city’s 
only duplicator, the hektograph process being 
entirely feasible for this number of copies pro- 
vided black-on-white permanence is not required. 
Also the graphs and charts included could be 
easily drawn or traced with hektograph pencils 





Duplicating Processes 





Preparatory Expense 


1. Hektograph ........ 25c to $1.00 first copy 
Rarer 50c to $1.00 first copy 
3. Type-printing ...... $1.00 to $25 first copy 
EE sacccxtadasns 75c to $15 a copy 


Production Expense 


1/5c to le a copy after the first 
1/5c to 1/4c a copy after the first 
1/2c to 2c a copy after the first 
1/2c to 2c a copy after the first 
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or carbons. Cost per page: $.0046. 

RocHESTER, NEW York (324,975). Offset 
duplicated. The 10,000 copies required by 
Rochester are just on the dividing line between 
printing and duplicating. Duplicating was pos- 
sible in this case because Rochester's print shop 
is equipped with one of the larger offset dupli- 
cators. Even if the large number of copies 
required had not precluded the selection of one 
of the other duplication processes the inclusion 
of half-tone illustrations would have done so. 
Photo-offset plates in the hands of technically 
trained operators with suitable equipment make 
feasible office duplication of half-tones. Cost per 
page: $.0023. 

San Dieco, CALIFORNIA (203,341). Printed. 
Although San Diego has a large stencil dupli- 
cating department (seven machines) in which 
it might have turned out this 6 x 9 inch job 
more economically by running “2-up,” the in- 
clusion of half-tone illustrations definitely pre- 
cluded this possibility. Cost per page: $.0057. 


RECORD AND REPORT FORMS 


CINCINNATI, OHI0 (455,610). Police bulletin. 
Stencil duplicated. Need for prompt and fre- 
quent issue of this bulletin makes it practically 
imperative that this job be duplicated. Another 
deciding factor is the relatively small number 
of copies required as the bulletin is issued only 
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to members of police force. Constant and none 
too gentle handling of bulletin by police officers 
requires duplicating process which gives per. 
manent black-on-white copy. 

DusBuQuE, Iowa (43,892). Police court 
record form. Printed. The size of this sheet, 
11 x 24 inches, makes it impossible to run this 
form on a standard duplicator. 

DusvugvuE, Iowa (43,892). Tuberculin tests, 
Stencil duplicated. A desire to simulate a type- 
written letter plus a relatively small number of 
copies used over a period of a year put this 
job on the city’s stencil duplicator. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE (292,942). Food in- 
spector’s daily report form. Printed. The large 
number of items listed on this sheet plus the 
need for 31 daily columns requires the size of 
this form to be 17 x 32 inches. This large 
size plus the inclusion of red and blue rules 
automatically sends this job to the printer. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN (82,794). Communi- 
cable disease case history form. Offset dupii- 
cated. Large number of copies required, possi- 
bility of running form ‘“2-up,” and existing 
original made photo-offset duplicating practical. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN (82,794). Traffic accident 
report form. Printed. An exceptionally large 
amount of information is included on two sides 
of a 6 x 8% inch card. Because of this, very 
small type is required, a difficult condition for 
any duplicating process to meet. 


City-Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations 


By DAVID D. ROWLANDS 
Collector and Administrative Assistant, Downers Grove, Illinois 


IVE cities own and operate radio broad- 
HH casting stations (New York, Dallas, 

Jacksonville, Camden, and St. Peters- 
burg) as distinguished from police and fire 
department radio facilities. These city-owned 
stations were established during the years 
1921 to 1927, during which time three other 
cities also established radio stations (Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey; Pensacola, Florida; 
and Fort Morgan, Colorado), but these have 
since been discontinued. 

The radio stations of four citiee—WNYC 
in New York (7,455,000), WRR in Dallas 
(295,000), WJAX in Jacksonville (173,000), 
and WSUN in St. Petersburg (61,000)— 
operate on a full-time basis. WCAM of Cam- 
den (118,000) divides time with commercial 


stations in Trenton and Asbury Park. 
These radio stations are closely tied into 
the municipal organization. WNYC is op- 
erated by the Municipal Broadcasting Sys- 
tem which also operates eight short-wave 
stations. The director, M. S. Novik, is ap- 
pointed by and directly responsible to the 
mayor. WRR is operated by the municipal 
radio department headed by Charles B. 
Jordan whose position is parallel to that of 
other department heads, and who also man- 
ages the two Dallas police radio stations. 
Operating policies of the Dallas station are 
determined by a municipal radio commission 
composed of three citizens appointed by the 
council. WJAX at Jacksonville is operated 
by the city commission; WCAM at Camden 
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is operated by the bureau of broadcasting of 
the department of revenue and _ finance 
headed by Mayor George E. Brunner with 
F. S. Caperoon as managing director of the 
bureau; and WSUN at St. Petersburg is 
directed by Louis J. Link under the super- 
vision of City Manager Glen V. Leland. 

The personnel operating the stations 
ranges from 49 full-time paid employees and 
about 20 volunteers for WNYC, to 15 full- 
time employees for WSUN; WCAM, the 
only part-time station, has six full-time and 
two part-time employees. The radio depart- 
ment of Dallas has 43 employees, includ- 
ing 12 engineers who operate and maintain 
the police radio equipment. 

Policies governing the character of pro- 
grams broadcast present interesting varia- 
tions. WNYC is the only one of the five that 
does not sell time for commercial use and, 
accordingly, all operating expenses—about 
$110,000 in 1940 — are met by taxation. 
WNYC does not broadcast political pro- 
grams. About 10 per cent of the broadcast 
time is devoted to talks by city officials, 
about 35 per cent to programs sponsored 
by civic and educational organizations, and 
the balance to special features and sustaining 
programs. The station is widely used to 
implement the work of city departments, 
and the musical and educational programs 
aim at a high cultural level. 

Approximately one-half of the time of 
WRR in Dallas is devoted to commercially 
sponsored programs. Gross income for 1940 
was approximately $141,441 as compared 
with operating expenses of $97,692 for the 
whole department. After payment of com- 
missions to advertising agencies, the net 
balance of approximately $20,000 is being 
used for improvement of municipal radio fa- 
cilities including installation of two-way 
communication in fire and police units. The 
charter prohibits use of the radio in munic- 
ipal political campaigns, although programs 
involving political campaigns for county, 
state, and federal purposes are allowed on a 
straight commercial basis. Nonpolitical talks 
by city officials and programs sponsored by 
civic and educational groups are broadcast. 

WJAX in Jacksonville takes all the com- 
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mercially sponsored programs that can be 
handled. Operating expenses in 1940 were 
$77,336 and the gross income totalled $106,- 
039; a total of $58,926 was transferred to 
the general fund and the remaining surplus 
was used for improving radio facilities. 
Political candidates are given time at com- 
mercial rates. Very little radio time is used 
by city officials, and only about 5 per cent 
by civic and educational groups. 

No financial statement for WCAM in 
Camden is available, but nearly one-half 
of its time is devoted to commercial pro- 
grams. Political candidates are allotted 
equal time, whether the programs are sustain- 
ing or sponsored. Department and bureau 
heads give talks on city activities, while 
educational programs in which city officials 
or departments have no part take about 15 
per cent of the time. 

Twenty-one per cent of WSUN’s time at 
St. Petersburg is devoted to civic and edu- 
cational programs, 33 per cent to commercial, 
and 46 per cent to sustaining programs. 
Gross income in 1940 exceeded the operat- 
ing expenses of $56,888 by $20,078, which 
sum was credited to the general fund. 

WNYC in New York City is the only 
strictly noncommercial municipal radio sta- 
tion. It concentrates on quality music and 
programs of service to citizens including a 
consumer information service that would be 
in conflict with advertising carried by most 
regular commercial stations. The other city- 
owned stations apparently are able to do 
commercial broadcasting profitably. Munic- 
ipal ownership has enabled Dallas and St. 
Petersburg to devote as much time as they 
choose to programs about the city and its 
administration, while at the same time de- 
veloping a source of municipal income. The 
services of the Dallas station are designed 
to entertain and inform local residents, while 
the chief purpose of the St. Petersburg sta- 
tion is to attract and entertain visitors. 
The revenue from commercial programs not 
only pays the cost of operating the stations 
but also the cost of other municipal radio 
services (Dallas) or provides a profit which 
is transferred to the general fund (Jack- 
sonville and St. Petersburg). 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


h gesers of Civilian Defense. Already 
appointed to the membership of the 
Board for Civil Protection are representa- 
tives from the War and Navy departments, 
Federal Security Agency, the Council of 
State Governments, and the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. Representatives have 
not yet been designated by the Department 
of Justice and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. This Board will “advise and as- 
sist in the formulation of civil defense pro- 
grams and measures.’”’ Membership on the 
Voluntary Participation Committee, which 
will serve as an “advisory and planning body 
. . . for constructive civilian participation 
in the defense effort,’ has not been an- 
nounced. Director LaGuardia also has 
named a Civilian Defense Medical Board, 
comprised of four eminent physicians and 
surgeons, which will devise a uniform 
course of instruction for the training of vol- 
unteers in first aid, in the organization of 
field and base hospitals, and in the compila- 
tion of a manual of instructions for field 
medical work. Also announced was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to formulate plans 
for the enrollment of private airplanes, pilots, 
and owners in connection with the civilian 
defense program. 

Defense Councils and Legislation. There 
are now 46 state defense councils. Financial 
support is provided by 35 states, 19 through 
direct appropriation by the legislature and 
16 through executive action. The Indiana 
State Council of Defense is setting up de- 
fense councils in every county and in prin- 
cipal cities. County civilian defense di- 
rectors will be appointed by the state di- 
rector and municipal defense directors are 
to be chosen at meetings called by the mayor 
and attended by specified local officials and 
civic leaders. 

The Lanham “community facilities” bill 
authorizing federal financial assistance in the 
construction and maintenance of needed pub- 
lic works in defense areas has been passed 
by Congress and approved by the President 
on June 28. As finally passed, the measure re- 
tained an amendment adopted by the Senate 
which broadened the bill to take care of com- 


munities that have already taken steps to 
finance needed public works extensions, and 
to authorize federal assistance also in cases 
where the needed facilities “‘could not be 
provided without the imposition of an in- 
creased excessive tax burden or an unusual 
or excessive increase in the debt limit of the 
taxing or borrowing authority in which such 
shortage exists.” 

Also awaiting the President’s signature 
(June 30) is a Commerce Department sup- 
ply bill which carries an appropriation of 
$94,977,750 for the continuation of the pub- 
lic airports construction program which was 
started under the $40,000,000 appropria- 
tion of last fall. This new appropriation 
will permit work on a total of 399 public 
airports. 

A House-approved bill to make _prosti- 
tution in areas near military or naval posts or 
reservations a federal offense is now pending 
in the Senate, after being reported by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee without 
amendment and without recommendation. 

Following the President’s message on the 
defense highway survey, legislation was in- 
troduced in Congress which would ‘‘author- 
ize’ various types of assistance: (1) $100,- 
000,000 for the construction of access roads 
entirely at federal expense; (2) $25,000,000 
for improvement of weak sections in stra- 
tegic roads in key defense areas; and (3) re- 
imbursement for damages to state and local 
road systems resulting from tactical ma- 
neuvers by the Army, for which settlements 
would be made under the broad authority 
provided in the bill. The pending bills would 
also authorize, in the event that national 
defense needs require it, federal aid for flight 
strips along highways for air force use, aid 
in acquiring right of ways, and aid in pro- 
viding off-street parking facilities in munic- 
ipalities in important defense areas. 

WPA Appropriation. The new WPA bill 
passed by Congress on June 30 carries total 
appropriations of $910,905,000. Of this 
total, however, only $875,000,000 is appro- 
priated for the WPA as such, $25,000,000 
being allocated to the Department of Agri- 
culture for extension of the food stamp plan 
and the balance being earmarked for various 
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administrative agencies. The new appropri- 
ation is expected to provide employment for 
an average of about 1,000,000 workers dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1942 as compared with an 
average of 1,700,000 for the past year. In 
its final form, the measure follows closely the 
pattern of last year’s act. Continuing the 
preferential treatment accorded certified de- 
fense projects, it makes $45,000,000 avail- 
able to the WPA Commissioner to supple- 
ment the regular non-labor costs in the case 
of such projects. Although eliminated during 
House debate on the bill, the rotation of 
work clause was reinstated, but in a softened 
form. The new provision merely requires 
that eligible workers who have been on the 
waiting lists for a period of three months 
shall have preference in employment over 
persons who have been continuously em- 
ployed by the WPA for 18 months or more. 
Other important restrictive provisions con- 
tained in the 1941 act are retained, despite 
the recommendations made by the President 
and by WPA officials that they be liberalized. 

Taxes. The President has approved an 
act which definitely provides that all loans 
and personal property, of whatever nature, 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, or by any other public corporation 
heretofore or hereafter organized or created 
by, or wholly financed and managed by, the 
RFC, shall be exempt from state and local 
taxation. The exemption also extends to 
“sales, use, storage, and purchase taxes.” 
Existing corporations affected, in addition to 
the RFC itself, are the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
the Metals Reserve Company, the Rubber 
Reserve Company, the RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany, the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, and the Disaster Loan Corporation. 
The legislation, however, does not exempt 
the real property owned by the RFC or by 
the other corporations involved. On the con- 
trary, it strengthens the case for state and 
municipal taxation of such real estate by 
providing that the exemptions thereby ef- 
fected “shall not be construed to be ap- 
plicable in any state to any buildings which 
are considered by the laws of such state 
to be personal property for taxation pur- 
poses.’ This provision was inserted at the 
instigation of the Michigan Municipal 
League, which pointed out that under the 
tax laws of Michigan, as is perhaps true in 
other states, buildings ordinarily assessed 
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as real property become personal property 
when they are erected on leased land. 

Meanwhile, local tax problems arising out 
of the claims of Great Britain and other 
foreign governments for tax exemption on 
defense plants and materials owned by them 
in the United States remain unsolved. The 
State Department is upholding these claims 
for exemption, and decision may be had 
soon since taxes totalling $152,000 assessed 
by the city of Detroit against British prop- 
erty become due July 15. Detroit officials 
are taking a firm stand in favor of local taxa- 
tion, maintaining that the plants involved 
get tax-supported city services, including 
extra fire and police protection. 

The attorney general of the United States 
on June 5 ruled that the United States will 
not pay state sales and use taxes on the pur- 
chase of any materials, supplies, tools, and 
equipment acquired in connection with gov- 
ernment contracts where work is being per- 
formed under contract upon cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee basis. 

State Guards. The State Home Guards 
authorized by the 76th Congress to replace 
the National Guard and Reserve organiza- 
tions now called into active training are 
state organizations. These forces are already 
organized and equipped in 28 states and 
organization plans are being completed in 
eight others. They are being uniformed, 
equipped, and trained without expense to 
cities. The War Department has not pre- 
scribed the color and type of uniform for 
the State Guard units, but its regulations 
require that they must be “unmistakably 
different” from the uniform of any federal 
military force. Arms and equipment are 
being loaned by the federal government. 

Fire Defense. Under the auspices of the 
War Department’s Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, a school has been set up at the Edge- 
wood Arsenal in Maryland to train firemen 
and policemen from 40 eastern seaboard 
cities in methods of combating incendiary 
and high explosive bombs and poison gas. 
Eighteen two-weeks’ courses will be held. 
Enrollment in each course will be limited to 
50 men who are members of public fire 
departments. The states and/or cities from 
which the trainees are selected will be ex- 
pected to pay the cost of room and board and 
transportation of their enrollees. Actua! 
selection of the trainees will be left to state 
and local officials but applications for admis- 
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sion must receive the approval of the Army 
Corps area commander. The firemen and 
policemen so trained will return to their com- 
munities to train members of their own de- 
partments. 

Plant Protection. The War Department 
on June 4 created a new inspection service 
designed to protect plants and government 
property against accidental or intentional 
damage that might retard defense produc- 
tion. The new agency, known as the plant 
production inspection service, will have con- 
trol of personnel working in plants to such 
an extent that identification badges will be 
required for all workers. The federal govern- 
ment and many cities, including Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland, already 
require identification badges of various types 
for certain classes of employees. The War 
Department uses a photo-identification card 
laminated in acetate plastic. Municipal em- 
ployees who have occasion to enter into 
private premises have used similar cards 
which are numbered and also describe the 
physical characteristics of the employee. 

Publications. Reports on defense prob- 
lems issued during the last month are listed 
elsewhere in this issue (page 218). Com- 
prehensive outlines for local defense plans 
in the Cincinnati area have been prepared 
by the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research, Inc., at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Cooperation in 
Hamilton County, which is composed of the 
city manager, president of the county board, 
and the superintendent of schools. The sub- 
jects covered by the outline are: organiza- 
tion, finance, fire protection, police protec- 
tion, recreation, health, public service in- 
terruptions, highways, and casualty treat- 
ment. 


Finance Officers Favor Postponing 
Nondefense Public Works 


. a annual conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association held in 
Louisville on May 19 to 22, reached a new 
high level in attendance, with 316 registered 
delegates and 122 guests. Retirement plans 
for municipal employees was one of the 
chief subjects of discussion. John J. Corson, 
director of the bureau of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, Social Security Board, told 
of three possible methods for bringing city 
employees into the social security system: (1) 
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compulsory extension of the federal system 
to all state and local employees, (2) compul- 
sory extension only to employees of those 
units not covered by existing retirement or 
insurance systems, and (3) extension of pro- 
tection by means of voluntary compacts, 
Mr. Corson said the first two involve the 
constitutional question of the government’s 
right to tax state and local governmental 
units in their capacity as employers. The 
third, which is preferred by the finance of- 
ficers’ special committee, poses a different 
type of problem. Mr. Corson asked how 
one might expect execution of voluntary com- 
pacts by governmental units which have been 
unwilling to set up their own retirement sys. 
tem for employees. 

Whatever the method, Mr. Corson cited 
four objectives in any extension of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system to state 
and municipal employees. “First, it should 
provide at least a ‘floor of protection’ for 
approximately one-half of all state and local 
employees, who are not now covered by any 
retirement or insurance plan. Second, it 
should provide those employees who are al- 
ready covered by special retirement systems 
with the survivorship protection which about 
80 per cent of them now lack. Third, it 
should afford continuity of protection to 
those employees who transfer from one em- 
ployment to another during their working 
lifetimes. And finally, the total protection af- 
forded to every state and municipal employee 
after coverage: by the federal system should 
be at least as great as it was before.” 

Fred Freth, city auditor, Rochester, New 
York, told a forum that helter-skelter real 
estate subdivisions are an important cause 
of tax delinquency. “By analyzing our de- 
linquent tax records, we found that expen- 
sive improvements, or improvements made 
without assurance of sale of lots to per- 
manent owners, were a strongly contributive 
factor to delinquency.” He suggested reme- 
dies, including reduction of penalties on de- 
linquent payments, equalization of assess- 
ments, and small partial payments. 

Postponement by state and local govern- 
ments of all improvements which can be de- 
layed was advised by Earl E. Hagerman, 
finance director of Dayton, Ohio. “This de- 
lay should be accomplished, first, to conserve 
public credit; second, to permit no inter- 


ference with defense activities; and third, to | 


be ready for the time when funds will be 
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needed to relieve unemployment.”’ Wherever 
state laws now do not permit, he said, pro- 
vision should be made to authorize local 
governments to build up by means of current 
tax levies reserve funds for construction of 
public improvements available upon short 
notice to meet any emergency. This would 
eliminate the need for creating additional 
public debt and attendant interest charges. 

Mr. Hagerman emphasized: “If it should 
become necessary again to spend large sums 
to relieve unemployment, we must have plans 
ready to begin needed public improvements 
rather than to repeat our previous mistakes 
of spending for unnecessary projects.” He 
decried the tendency of states in exercising 
more drastic control over operation of local 
governments, often resulting in additional 
expenditures, and their refusal in some in- 
stances “to allocate to local governments 
their just and badly needed share of state- 
collected revenues.” 

Frederick L. Bird, director of municipal 
research, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., New 
York, set a goal for cities in the emergency: 
“A time such as this has no place for half- 
way measures, wishful thinking, or evasion 
of responsibility. We are moving inexorably 
into the most dangerous period in our entire 
history. It is not merely the threat of mili- 
tary conflict that we face. Our democratic 
institutions, including the institution of local 
self-government, are to be tested as never 
before. If the tactics of present style war- 
fare establish any principle to guide munic- 
ipal financial planning in this critical period, 
it is that every city and town in the nation 
must be a strong unit of defense, physically, 
economically, financially, and with the co- 
operation of all.” 

The Association adopted three important 
resolutions. One recommended the following 
policies to its members: (1) that the con- 
struction of public improvements be drasti- 
cally curtailed except in those places where 
expansion is necessary in connection with de- 
fense activities; (2) that. public facilities 
already constructed be maintained in first- 
class condition; (3) that municipalities 
adopt a pay-as-you-go policy to the greatest 
extent possible; (4) that local government 
budgets be balanced; and (5) that the col- 
lection of local taxes be rigidly enforced. 

Another resolution petitions the federal 
government promptly to abate the discrim- 
ination in taxation on federal projects for 
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which exemption from local property taxes 
is claimed and for which small service pay- 
ments, grossly out of proportion to the tax 
paid by similar property privately owned, 
are paid in lieu of taxes. 

The Association further resolved to make 
every effort possible through its membership, 
individually and collectively, to controvert 
the “undemocratic, undue, and improper in- 
vasion”’ of local sovereign rights by higher 
levels of government through bureaucratic 
control of many “rights and privileges that 
properly belong to municipal governments, 
particularly in the field of taxation and other 
jurisdictional matters.” 


Defense Needs and Rising Prices 
Affect City Purchasing 


Bron effect of the national defense pro- 
gram on state and local purchasing was 
the chief topic of discussion among govern- 
mental buyers who attended the convention 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in Chicago from May 26 to 29. Dif- 
ficulty in procuring steel for such purposes 
as automobile license plates and snow plows 
was cited by several purchasing agents, and 
one county buyer reported that he could no 
longer obtain stainless steel surgical instru- 
ments for the county hospital. Aluminum 
paint for city docks and aluminum parts for 
police radios were also mentioned as being 
difficult to obtain. The government buyer’s 
problem has also been aggravated by slow 
deliveries, for which penalties are no longer 
enforced if the delay is traceable to defense 
needs, and by rising prices in a few instances. 

In the discussion of ways to overcome 
these obstacles, some consideration was 
given to a proposal to request a blanket 
priority for state and local needs. With the 
exception of a few larger cities which have 
had to request priority on specific articles, 
however, requests for priority ratings on 
local government needs generally have not 
been necessary and it was felt that, for the 
time being, other methods would be ade- 
quate. For example, upon learning that a 
needed article would be long delayed because 
of the priority on a certain part manu- 
factured on subcontract, one large city ex- 
plained its difficulty directly to the subcon- 
tractor and received the article according to 
schedule. An effective means of offsetting 
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price rises was also pointed out to the group 
by Joseph W. Nicholson, Milwaukee purchas- 
ing agent, who explained the advantages of 
group buying among several local government 
units, as exemplified by the Coordinated 
Purchasing Board of Milwaukee County. By 
combining the orders of its several members 
into single large orders, the Board obtains 
lower prices resulting from lower freight 
rates, lower manufacturing costs, and lower 
sales costs. Mr. Nicholson was elected chair- 
man of the governmental group for the com- 
ing year—Harvey W. Knicurt, chairman, 
Governmental Group, National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, and city manager, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 


Management Techniques Studied by 
Groups of City Officials 


ORTY-SEVEN Michigan municipal of- 

ficials have recently completed a unique 
management training course sponsored jointly 
by the Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education and the International 
City Managers’ Association, through its In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. This course, which was based upon 
the Institute’s correspondence course text, 
The Technique of Municipal Administration, 
was operated on a conference or seminar 
basis. Members of the class met weekly or 
biweekly to discuss a chapter in the text and 
to apply the text materials to their own 
local problems. One member of the group 
served as the instructor or discussion leader, 
but all members of the class participated on 
an equal basis in the discussion. Among the 
subjects covered in the course were relations 
with the council, organization, finance, per- 
sonnel, research and planning, and _ public 
relations and reporting. Upon completion of 
the course, certificates were granted by the 
state board, which also reimbursed each 
municipality for a substantial portion of the 
instructional expense. 

The first of these study groups, which 
completed the course late in April, was 
composed of 22 key officials from the cities 
of Benton Harbor, Niles, St. Joseph and 
South Haven, Michigan, with H. G. Crow, 
city manager of St. Joseph, as discussion 
leader. The second group, inaugurated by C. 
Sophus Johnson, former manager of Grand 
Rapids, consisted of 23 Grand Rapids munic- 
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ipal officials and the managers of the nearby 
cities of Grand Haven and East Grand 
Rapids. In this group, certificates were 
awarded on June 19. Two other classes 
are now in progress, one in the Saginaw-Bay 
City area and the other in the southeast 
part of the state, where officials from seven 
different cities are participating. A _ fifth 
class, operating on a somewhat different 
basis, was completed early in June. In this 
class, which was not under state board spon- 
sorship, city officials of Kalamazoo met with 
a selected group of public administration 
students from Kalamazoo College, with Pro- 
fessor R. F. Cornell and City Manager E. §. 
Clark in charge. 

The outstanding feature of these in-service 
training classes is that they have not been 
studying operating procedures or methods 
but the techniques of management. In other 
words, they have been analyzing the job of 
the chief administrator and comparing ex- 
periences of methods of directing, cordinat- 
ing, and controlling a municipal organiza- 
tion. That this experiment in management 
training has proved a success is evidenced 
by the fact that all of the groups that have 
completed this course have already made 
plans for a continuation of their studies at 
an early date. 


Traffic Control Performance Standards 
Revised by National Safety Council 


"THE National Safety Council has re- 
vised its recommended minimum stand- 
ards for various aspects of traffic engineer- 
ing and enforcement performance in_ the 
light of reports submitted by more than 400 
cities entered in the 1940 National Traffic 
Safety Contest. 

The Council recommends that each city 
of more than 100,000 population obtain the 
services of a full-time traffic engineer. In 
cities below 50,000 a member of a city en- 
gineering department, or possibly a consult- 


ant, should be responsible for this work. In | 


cities between 50,000 and 100,000 local con- 
ditions will determine which arrangement is 
most feasible. The traffic engineering staff 
should be equivalent to about 1.5 full-time 


men per 100,000 population, including the | 
time of the traffic engineer in charge and that | 
of the staff assisting him regularly; lane | 


painters and other traffic maintenance men, 
however, are not included. 
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The number of man-days per 100,000 
population that should be devoted to traffic 
engineering studies is about 75 for accident, 
collision, and condition diagrams and view 
obstruction surveys, 30 for checking plans 
and designs of street improvements for ca- 
pacity and safety, and 150 for traffic studies 
such as volume counts, speed checks, park- 
ing and observance checks, etc. 

Maintenance of signs, signals, and pave- 
ment markings should receive about 1,200 
man-days, and the number of miles of pave- 
ment markings should equal approximately 
35 per 100,000 population. No _ recom- 
mendation is made for total expenditures for 
minor traffic improvements, but the median 
value per 100,000 population reported by 
cities was $4,900 and the upper 30 per cent 
value was $8,000. All signs and signals in 
each city should conform to uniform stand- 
ards. 

The number of full-time traffic officers 
per 10,000 population should range from 
3.0 to 3.5, and the full-time equivalent for 
all officers having traffic duties, 4.0 to 4.5. 
One-fourth of the total police force should be 
full-time traffic men, and one-third of total 
police time and effort should be devoted to 
traffic. Each traffic man should receive at 
least 50 hours of training per year. 

There should be about 15 accident investi- 
gators per 1,000 personal injury accidents, 
and at least 3.5 accidents should be investi- 
gated for each personal injury accident. Con- 
victions should result from at least half of 
the accident investigations, and in practically 
all cases prosecutions growing out of the ac- 
cidents investigated should be based on the 
officers’ complaints. 

Cities with more than 250,000 popula- 
tion should have a full-time traffic court, 
while smaller cities not having full-time traf- 
fic courts should have special traffic ses- 
sions of the regular court. All cities should 
have a traffic violations bureau or its equiv- 
alent, which should handle about 95 per 
cent of all parking violations and not over 
30 per cent of all nonparking traffic viola- 
tions. 

There should be at least 10 convictions for 
violations (other than parking) for each 
personal injury accident. Convictions 
should result from at least 90 per cent of the 
nonparking arrests, and not over 5 per cent 
of nonparking sentences should be suspended. 
Pedestrian regulations should always be en- 
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forced. Each city should use chemical tests 
in the enforcement of drunk driving laws, 
and the number of convictions per 100,000 
population shuld be 200. 

Each of these recommended minimum 
values has been equalled or surpassed by 
about 30 per cent of the reporting cities, so 
that they are by no means unattainable 
goals. Comparison of any city’s record with 
these values will reveal the weak points in 
the traffic engineering and enforcement pro- 
gram, and will aid in the establishment of a 
balanced program which, together with safety 
education, alone will effectively reduce acci- 
dents——Eart J. REeEpeEr, chief traffic en- 
gineer, National Safety Council. 


Three Cities Search Country for 
New Police Chiefs 


a California, and Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, have recently appointed new 
chiefs of police following an open nationwide 
competition to secure the best men possible 
for the positions, and a third — Flint, Michi- 
gan — is following the same procedure in 
seeking a new chief. The reasons for waiv- 
ing local residence and the methods used in 
locating and examining qualified applicants 
are reviewed here: 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA (81,864).—Be- 
cause of the retirement of the chief of 
police of the city of Pasadena after 20 years’ 
service, City Manager C. W. Koiner decided 
to seek as a successor the best chief of police 
that could be secured. Accordingly, it was 
announced that applications would be re- 
ceived from qualified applicants throughout 
the country including men in the Pasadena 
police department. A statement of qualifica- 
tions and a printed application form was 
prepared. Of the 67 persons making applica- 
tion, 19 were found qualified to take the 
examination. 

The city manager, accompanied by Theo- 
dore L. Sharp, chief examiner in charge of 
civil service at Glendale, proceeded to ex- 
amine those qualified and at the same time 
check the character of work being done by 
the applicants and obtain first-hand informa- 
tion by oral interview and references. 

The questions for the written examination 
were prepared by a disinterested competent 
authority on police administration. The 
written examinations were graded by August 
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Vollmer, of Berkeley, California, who is also 
an outstanding police authority. As a result, 
the city manager recently appointed Neil 
F. Anderson, who had been chief at Flint, 
Michigan, since 1938. Mr. Anderson, 33 
years old, had attended the University of 
Wichita, and prior to his appointment at 
Flint was assistant chief and director of per- 
sonnel in the police department at Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Two Rivers, WIsconsin (10,302). — 
After the desirability of appointing a new 
chief became evident, the board of police and 
fire commissioners, who are authorized by 
statute to make the appointment, decided 
to get the best man possible at the salary 
offered. While a local resident would have 
been preferred, other things being equal, 
no members of the local force were found 
upon investigation to have the training in 
modern police methods or experience in police 
work deemed necessary. Accordingly, recruit- 
ment outside the city was decided upon, the 
public readily accepting this decision in 
view of the importance of the Two Rivers 
area to the national defense program. The 
personal relationships in the department were 
such that the incumbent chief was willing to 
step down. 

The board requested the assistance of City 
Manager Harry W. Knight in the selection 
process. Through correspondence with cities 
known to have well-trained chiefs and as a 
result of a conference in Chicago with several 
experts in the police, personnel, and public 
administration fields, the board decided to 
make an active search for qualified candi- 
dates. An announcement of the vacancy 
was prepared and distributed to a number of 
cities and to several national organizations. 
As a result, 18 requests for applications 
were received, and the standard form issued 
by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police was sent out; but only ten were 
returned. The board eliminated those who, 
on the face of their applications, had no 
chance of appointment, leaving four men 
who were admitted to the physical, oral, and 
written examinations. These men — two 
from Wisconsin cities, one from Minneapolis, 
and one from Berkeley — came to Two 
Rivers at their own expense. The written 
exam, based on test materials from other 
cities loaned by the Civil Service Assembly, 
consisted of five sections: knowledge of 
police science and practice, and general ad- 
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ministration; identification and _ investiga- 
tion; specialized police fields; traffic safety 
and control; and correspondence and prep- 
aration of reports. 

The appointment went to the candidate 
with the best grade on the written examina- 
tion — Theodore Hall, director of investiga- 
tion, California State Parole Office, pre- 
viously a sergeant on the Wichita, Kansas, 
police force, and more recently a staff mem- 
ber of Public Administration Service for sey- 
eral police surveys. 

Fiint, MicuicaAn (151,543).—This va- 
cancy was created, of course, by the ap- 
pointment of Chief Anderson as police chief 
in Pasadena. Chief Anderson had received 
his appointment in Flint following a nation- 
wide competitive examination, and the civil 
service commission decided to fill the va- 
cancy by the same method. An effort is be- 
ing made to attract the attention of qualified 
men through notices in various journals and 
news letters (see page 220 this issue). 


Welfare Directors Discuss Defense 
Problems 

ORTY-FIVE cities or counties in 22 

states sent the heads of their welfare de- 
partments to the first regular spring meeting 
of the National Council of Local Public Wel- 
fare and Assistance Administrators, held at 
the Shoreland Hotel in Chicago late in May. 
This Council is a constituent part of the 
American Public Welfare Association and is 
coordinate with the National Council of 
State Public Welfare and Assistance Admin- 
istrators which met at the same time. 

The purpose of the two Councils is to 
provide the executives of public agencies in 
the welfare field an opportunity to discuss 
mutual problems and exchange experience. 
They serve also as a medium for clearing 
questions with the federal agencies, such as 
the Social Security Board and the Work 
Projects Administration, which apply to wel- 
fare programs nationally. The Council meet- 
ings differ from those for the entire Associa- 
tion membership which are held annually in 
their being restricted to agency executives 
and invited representatives of the federal 
government. 

Matters relating to defense came in for 
considerable discussion. Major Gordon Snow 
clarified many questions relating to the 
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operation of the selective service act. He 
emphasized the high degree of autonomy of 
the local selective service boards, and pointed 
out that doubtful cases were resolved in 
favor of deferment. An attempt is being 
made to bring together the physical examina- 
tions of the local boards and of the army 
induction boards in order to obviate rejection 
at army centers of boys going from a locality 
under a presumption that they were entering 
the service for a year, only to find themselves 
unable to pass the strict requirements of the 
army. 

Welfare agencies have been aiding local 
boards in checking information relating to 
registrants’ dependents as affecting defer- 
ment. Insufficient staff to handle these on 
top of the regular work have compelled many 
of them to restrict this essential defense 
service to cases previously known to the 
agency. 

Fred K. Hoehler, the Association’s di- 
rector, spoke to both groups about defense 
problems as they are arising in communities 
of new defense industry and from the army 
cantonments. In addition to defense, surplus 
commodities, WPA, and the increased em- 
phasis upon personnel administration stim- 
ulated by the merit system requirement for 
social security assistance were under discus- 
sion. 


Recreation Program Includes 
Community Centers in 12 Areas 


Y opening 50 new playgrounds this sum- 
mer, Kansas City, Missouri, is doubling 
its supply of such facilities. The land area 
utilized consists of some property controlled 
by the park, public works, and water depart- 
ments; tax-delinquent land taken over by 
the city; and vacant areas which private 
owners are giving the city permission to clear 
and level off for use as play centers. These 
playgrounds are part of a comprehensive 
planned recreation program centered under 
the welfare department, and based on a com- 
plete study of the recreational needs of the 
whole city. This study revealed that a com- 
prehensive recreation program should pro- 
vide for (1) central areas for use by the 
whole city; (2) community centers in each 
of 12 districts; and (3) a playground within 
three blocks of every child. 
The new municipal recreation program, 
largely financed through $50,000 in the wel- 
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fare department budget, is the first program 
of this type ever sponsored by the city. This 
summer the recreation division, with a full- 
time trained staff of 70, is directing—in ad- 
dition to activities at playgrounds and com- 
munity centers—day camps, a hobby show, 
a sportsman’s show, kite and marble tourna- 
ments; two stadiums have been rented for 
hard ball games and soft ball and hard ball 
leagues are sponsored; tennis and archery 
lessons are given by the city; and music and 
craft clubs have been organized. 

The recreation division of the welfare de- 
partment plans to continue its recreation 
program throughout the year. It is hoped 
that a community center can be established 
in each of 12 areas into which the whole city 
has been divided. In the past there has 
been only a limited winter recreation pro- 
gram sponsored by the school board. Since 
such facilities were available only upon the 
payment of fees, the children needing the 
program most could not afford it. Last 
winter, however, the city found it possible 
through various arrangements to expand the 
winter recreation program by making use of 
school grounds after school hours as long as 
weather permitted outdoor recreation, and 
later through the use of buildings made 
available by some of the schools, by the park 
board, and by private concerns.—Hayes A. 
RICHARDSON, director of welfare, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police—Buffalo, August 18-21. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Boston, August 19-22. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
New Orleans, October 6-9. 

American Public Health Association — 
Atlantic City, October 14-17. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
—Jacksonville, Florida, October 19-22. 

American Municipal Association — Chi- 
cago, October 22-24. 

American Public Works Association — 
New Orleans, October 26-29. 

Civil Service Assembly — Jacksonville, 
Florida, October 27-30. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Hollywood, Florida, November 23-27. 

















| Recent City Manager Appointments 











F.-R. BUECHNER 


F. R. Buechner.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Superior, Wisconsin, on June 1, 1941. 
Born in South Bend, Indiana, on March 10, 
1896. Education: A.B. in political science 
and economics, University of Michigan, 1921. 
Experience: on staff of City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1922; staff of Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 1923; city manager, 
Grand Ledge, Michigan, 1923-24; city man- 
ager, Gladstone, Michigan, 1924-35; and 
city manager of Piqua, Ohio, 1935 to time of 
appointment at Superior. Mr. Buechner was 
a vice-president of the International City 
Managers’ Association in 1927. 

Donald Gordon.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Wichita, Kansas, on May 26, 1941. 
Born in Hillsboro, Kansas, on March 4, 1901. 
Education: B.S. degree in business admin- 
istration, University of Kansas, 1923. Ex- 
perience: J. C. Nichols Investment Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, 1924; land- 
scape engineer in Wichita, Kansas, 1924-29, 
and in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1930-32; 
superintendent of parks, Oklahoma City, 
1932 to time of appointment in Wichita. 

J. B. McLendon.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Duncan, Oklahoma, on May 5, 1941. 
Born in Lovelady, Texas, on September 15, 
1887. Education: high school. Experience: 
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J. B. McLENpDoNn 





LeRoy WOLFE 





banker; mayor, 1917-21, city commissioner, | 
1931-32, city manager, 1932-39, Duncan 
Oklahoma; and in oil business, mainly in 
Mississippi, 1939 until appointed city man- 
ager. 

Hunton Tiffany.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Manassas, Virginia, on April 1, 1941. 
Born in The Plains, Virginia, on September 
27, 1882. Education: B.S. degree, 1904, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Experience: 
railroad construction and maintenance, 1905- 
18; engineering and operating work at bi- 
tuminous coal mines in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, 1918-30; manager, Manas- 
sas Mills, Manassas, Virginia, 1930 until his 
appointment as city manager. 

LeRoy Wolfe. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Kenosha, Wisconsin, on June 1/7, 
1941. Born in Fostoria, Ohio, on May 23, 
1901. Education: B.A. degree in political 
science, 1925, Ohio Wesleyan University; 
LL.B., 1938, University of Wisconsin; grad- | 
uate study also at the University of Chicago. 
Experience: teacher of history and debate, | 
Marion, Ohio, 1925-27; speech instructor, f 
Danville, Illinois, 1928-30; and since Sep- | 
tember, 1931, instructor in commercial law, | 
Kenosha Senior High School, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin; also practicing attorney in Kenosha. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











—— 








Federal-State-Local Fiscal Relations 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Morgenthau 

on June 12 announced that he had retained 
leading tax experts of the country to examine 
the whole field of federal-state-local fiscal re- 
lations. He has engaged Luther Gulick, di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion; Harold N. Groves, of the University of 
Wisconsin; and Clarence Heer, professor of 
economics at the University of North Carolina. 
The study will consider present problems as 
well as the intergovernmental relationships as 
they may exist in a postwar economy. Some pre- 
liminary report will probably be filed in the fall 
of 1941, although the complete study will 
likely take more than a year. 


Camera Aids in Curbing Offenders 


The Norwalk, Connecticut, police department 
uses cameras and persuasion instead of getting 
tough with youthful offenders. When an officer 
witnesses a school child violating a safety rule 
or traffic ordinance, he whips out his camera 
and makes a pictorial record of the indiscretion. 
A week or so later a slide of the photograph is 
shown in the schools during regular safety talks. 
The pictorial records are so effective that lectur- 
ing to the students is unnecessary. 


Cities Honored in Clean-Up Campaigns 


Awards for outstanding achievement in “clean 
up — paint up fix up” campaigns in 1940 
have been made by the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
State trophies for the best organized and con- 
ducted campaigns in their respective states 





* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
lax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


were awarded to Memphis, Tennessee; Ham- 
tramck, Michigan; Fargo, North Dakota; 
Hagerstown, Maryland; New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; Watertown, New York; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Cincinnati, Ohio; Lubbock, Texas; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
and Thomaston, Georgia. Trophies for dis- 
tinguished achievement, given in cases of a near 
tie and in the nature of second prizes, were re- 
ceived by St. Louis, Nashville, and Abilene 
(Texas). 


Hauling on City Streets Regulated 


Kansas City, Kansas, has recently adopted a 
new ordinance which prohibits the use of ve- 
hicles for hauling unless the vehicles are so 
constructed as to prevent the load from drop- 
ping, sifting, leaking, or otherwise escaping there- 
from. A novel feature of the ordinance is the 
requirement that a permit must be secured to 
haul sand, rock, manure, rubbish, offal, or used 
building material over city streets. 


Defense Housing Doubles Greenbelt 


The Farm. Security Administration has 
awarded a contract for construction of 152 of 
1,000 new defense housing units which are to 
be built in Greenbelt, Maryland, which now 
contains 885 family units. The 152 units will be 
erected within a quarter mile of the community 
center. They will be included in 33 multiple- 
type dwellings, and all will be of frame con- 
struction of standardized design with enough 
variation for individual character. Modern de- 
sign features of the town will be continued, 
the dwellings being erected in large super blocks. 


“School Route” Maps for School Children 


Special “school route” maps, designed to help 
children escape traffic hazards on their way to 
and from schools, have been adopted in Toledo, 
Ohio. The maps, provided by police and school 
officials, outline for each child the most direct 
safe route from his home to his school. The 
child studies the map with the assistance of his 
teacher, who points out the hazards to avoid. 
The maps were drafted after a traffic-planning 
survey to determine hazardous areas. 
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Sewer Connection for Defense Housing 


The borough of Audubon, New Jersey, was 
compelled by an order of the Federal District 
Court on June 4, to permit a federal defense 
housing project of 500 homes being built for 
shipyard workers to connect with the village 
sewage disposal system. It was reported that the 
local officials had opposed the connection on 
the grounds that this $1,500,000 project would 
overtax the municipal system and that the $2,444 
per year the government had offered to pay for 
the service was insufficient. The borough had 
asked for $4,800 per year. 


New York Municipalities under 
Merit System 


The first wholesale extension of the merit sys- 
tem to all cities, counties, and school and spe- 
cial districts within a state will be completed 
in New York by July 1, 1942, under provisions 
of a New York statute enacted this year. Each 
of the counties will choose one of the three types 
of merit system administration already existing 
in New York — an administrative civil service 
commission, a county personnel officer, or ad- 
ministration by the state civil service commis- 
sion. If no selection is made by June 1, 1942, 
the latter plan is automatically effected. Cities 
already have civil service commissions but 
any city may abolish its commission at any time 
and come under the state commission. 


More Cities Install Parking Meters 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has decided to install 1,200 
parking meters, the meters to be purchased out- 
right without trial and with no maintenance 
clause in the contract. Other cities that have 
recently installed parking meters are San Diego 
(1,000 meters), Schenectady (715), and Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 


Six States Enact Fireworks Control Laws 


Enactment of laws by six states this year 
brings to 15 the number of states establishing 
strict fireworks control on a statewide basis. 
The new states are Arizona, Illinois, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Florida; the others are 
New York, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and West Vir- 
ginia. These laws, based on a model drafted 
by the National Fire Protection Association in 
1938, provide for properly supervised public dis- 
plays operated under a permit. Sale of fireworks 
for private use, or for other than supervised 
display purposes, is practically prohibited. Evi- 
dence from several states indicates sharp re- 
ductions in accidents from fireworks as a 
result of the legislation. 
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Winners in Pedestrian Safety Contest 


Winning cities in the 1940 National Pedes. 
trian Protection Contest were recently an. 
nounced by the American Automobile Associa. 
tion. The following cities listed for each population 
group won first, second, and third places, 
respectively: Cities over 500,000: Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington. Cities 100,000 to 
500,000: Kansas City (Missouri), Cincinnati, 
and Flint. Cities 50,000 to 100,000: Oak Park, 
Illinois; Holyoke, Massachusetts; and Kalama. 
zoo, Michigan. Cities 10,000 to 50,000: Aber. 
deen, South Dakota; Jackson, Michigan; and 
Watertown, South Dakota. Cities under 10,000: 
Grand Haven, Michigan. A total of 435 cities 
in 48 states were entered in the contest. 


Two States Approve Tests for Intoxication 


Courts of New York and Oregon now may 
recognize scientific tests for intoxication as 
evidence in reckless and drunken driving cases 
under provisions of legislation enacted this year. 
Previously only Indiana and Maine had enacted 
(in 1939) such legislation, but the results of 
such tests have been admitted as evidence in 
courts in at least 30 states. In some of these 
states, results of the tests are admitted as evi- 
dence under attorney general's opinions or court 
rulings. 


Saves $100,000 on Garbage Collection 


Kansas City, Missouri, is saving about $100- 
000 annually in garbage collection costs under 
a new contract. One-tenth of this saving is 
secured by draining water from the garbage 
through perforated false bottoms in garbage 
collection trucks; preliminary studies indicated 
that this technique draws off about 3% per 
cent of the gross weight of the collected gar- 
bage. The balance is saved through a reduction 
from $6.85 to $5.35 per ton in the cost of col- 
lection and disposal paid to the private con- 
tractor. The garbage is fed to hogs. 


Pay Differential Statute Sustained 


The New York Court of Appeals, in a unani- 
mous decision on May 22, in the case of Hoyt v. 
County of Broome, held valid a statute grant- 
ing full pay for the first 30 days and the differ- 
ential between military and civilian pay (if the 
latter is greater) thereafter to officers and em- 
ployees of the state or any political subdivision 
on leave for military service. This law, how- 
ever, applies only to such officers and em- 
ployees who are members of the national guard 
or naval militia or of the reserve corps and not 
to those called into service under the selective 
service act. 
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New Control for All-Night Parking 


In order that streets may be cleaned without 
interference of parked cars, Gary, Indiana, is 
trying the plan of sweeping paved streets on 
alternate nights. On odd nights of the month, 
beginning at midnight, sweepers clean the sides 
of the streets on which the house numbers are 
odd; on even nights they sweep the sides on 
which the house numbers are even. Residents 
without garage accommodations may park on 
the side of the street that is not to be swept 
that night. 


Local Residence Not a Qualification 


The Washington state legislature has passed 
a bill authorizing any city or town (of the 
second or fourth class) to determine by or- 
dinance whether there shall be any residential 
qualifications for any or all of its appointive 
officers or employees. In the absence of an 
ordinance stipulating residence requirements, 
a city may now secure trained help from any 
source. 


City Served by State Personnel Board 


The city of Redwood City, California, has 
recently adopted a merit system for its em- 
ployees, and has retained the services of the 
California State Personnel Board for advice 
on technical matters and for the construction 
of examinations for the city. Redwood City 
is the eighteenth agency now being served by 
the Personnel Board’s field service, including 
11 cities throughout the state, 6 school districts, 
and 1 county. 


Borrows Fire Equipment Idea from Blitz 


Profiting from experience of London firemen 
in coping with the spread-out blazes from in- 
cendiary bombs, the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
fire department has acquired a truck equipped 
with a fog nozzle which sends out a curtain of 
atomized water that can blanket a blaze, shut 
off oxygen, and thus smother the fire. Stream- 
lined and fitted with a two-way radio and first- 
aid emergency service, the truck is nevertheless 
easily moved because it is of only one-ton size. 


“Sound” Advertising in Sky Prohibited 


When officials of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
found a local ordinance ineffective in prohibit- 
ing “sound” advertising by airplane, they sought 
aid of the state legislature. In consequence, it 
is now a misdemeanor under a new state statute 
to engage in advertising through loudspeakers 
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attached to cruising planes. Local officials 
claimed that plane advertising by sound created 
a noise nuisance and a traffic hazard. 


Kansas City Sends Leaflet with Tax Bills 


Kansas City, Missouri, recently sent out with 
each tax bill an illustrated two-color six-page 
folder bearing the legend, “You protect your 
life, your health, your home when you pay your 
Kansas City taxes.” Highlights in 1940 ac- 
complishments and a few items on the program 
for 1941 and 1942 are reviewed. A pie chart 
showing distribution of the tax dollar is ac- 
companied by an appeal for prompt payment of 
taxes for which an inducement of a 6 per cent 
discount is offered. 


Fire Prevention Ordinances Adopted 

Buffalo, New York, has recently adopted a 
set of fire prevention ordinances, establishing 
a bureau of fire prevention in the fire depart- 
ment and providing for investigation of fires and 
inspection work. Des Moines, Iowa, has also 
adopted a comprehensive fire prevention ordi- 
nance which will be used as a basis for the work 
of the fire department’s fire prevention bureau 
established about a year ago. 


Course for Municipal Finance Officers 


The Division of University Extension of the 
University of Illinois has announced an evening 
in-service training course for treasurers, clerks, 
and other municipal finance officers, to be 
given in 12 centers in the state during the sum- 
mer of 1941. Organized at the request of the 
Illinois Municipal League, the course is free 
because of contributions from the League, the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, the Il- 
linois Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Municipal Association, and the Illinois State 
Board for Vocational Education. 


Traffic Police in Middle of Block 


The Chicago Park District is locating its 
policemen between rather than at signalized 
intersections in the business district. The ex- 
periment has shown that most of the signalized 
intersections do not require full-time services 
of officers, and the officer located in the middle 
of the block, largely freed from directing traf- 
fic, can devote more attention to violations 
occurring both at and between intersections. 
Halting of violators in the middle of the block 
avoids traffic tangles at intersections, and the 
officer can take more time for effective educa- 
tional work. 




















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











Pusiic RELATIONS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
AcENCcIEs. Report of a Committee of the 
Civil Service Assembly (William E. 
Mosher, Chairman). The Assembly, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 259pp. 
$2.50. 

Every municipal official will profit from a 
study of the public relations techniques sug- 
gested in this report which is the second of a 
series to be issued on major phases of public 
personnel administration. 


BRITISH CITIES AT WAR. By James L. Sund- 
quist. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 110pp. 
$1.00. 

This report sets forth the administrative prob- 
lems which confront British cities and the 
measures by which they are solving these prob- 
lems. 


RESULTS OF MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS. 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Com- 
pany, 107 West Linwood Boulevard, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 1941. 425pp. $5.00. 
This book gives the rates, revenues, and earn- 


OTHER 
GENERAL 


EcONOMIC STANDARDS OF GOVERNMENT PRICE 
Controt. By Ben W. Lewis and others, 
United States Temporary National Economic 
Committee. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 514pp. 55 cents. 

How Many ALDERMEN? How SHALL THEY BE 
ELecteD? The Opinion of Specialists. Gov- 
ernmental Research Institute, 769 Paul Brown 
Building, St. Louis. 1941. 7pp. 

LocaL Procress 1N LABor Peace. By William 
L. Nunn. National Municipal League, 299 
Broadway, New York. 1941. 27pp. 35 cents. 

NEw CENTRALIZATION; A Stupy OF INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE UNITED 
States. By George C. S. Benson. Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 1941. 18lpp. $1.50. 

ToTAL, URBAN, AND RURAL POPULATION OF 


ings of 758 municipal light and power installa- 
tions. It also contains certain data on all the 
federally owned power plants in the United 
States. 


CONFERENCE ON PLANNING PROBLEMS: Dr- 
FENSE AND URBAN’ REHABILITATION, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 96pp. 
$1.00. 

This volume of proceedings of a conference 
held in February, 1941, sets forth problems in 
defense planning and deals with the organization 
of the planning agency, rehabilitation of blighted 
urban areas, and methods of obtaining the basic 
data necessary for planning and zoning. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION LIBRARIES: A 
MANUAL OF PRACTICE. Prepared by a 
Committee of the Social Science Group 
of the Special Libraries Association. Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 77pp. $1.50. 
This practical manual is invaluable as a guide 

in establishing a special library. It indicates 

clearly what material should be acquired and 
how the library should be administered. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Counties: 1940. United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington. 1941. 21pp. 

VoTING BEHAVIOR IN A METROPOLITAN AREA. 
By Edward H. Litchfield. Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
1941. 93pp. 50 cents. 

DEFENSE 

Civit DereNnsE. By Joseph A. Baer. Head- 
quarters, 2nd Corps Area, Governor's Island, 
New York. 1941. 21pp. 

DEFENSE; ONE YEAR. By Office for Emergency 
Management. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 29pp. 10 cents. 

EMERGENCY RENT CONTROL AND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE PROGRAM. National 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 20pp. $1.00. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE IN THE NEW YORK REGION 
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THE PICK OF 


in RELATION TO CITY AND REGIONAL PLAN- 
ninc. Regional Plan Association, Inc., 400 
Madison Avenue, New York. 1941. 12pp. 
25 cents. 

ORGANIZATION REPORT OF THE ApvisoRY CouUN- 
CIL ON NATIONAL AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE, 704 
Public Service Building, Portland, Oregon. 
19pp. ° 

Use oF HicH EXPLOSIVES AND INCENDIARIES IN 
War AND SABOTAGE. By Stephen C. Garrity. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 
West 40 Street, New York. 1941. 15pp. 
15 cents. 


FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING AND BupbGETARY SysTEMs_IN- 
STALLED IN KANSAS City, MissourI, IN 1940- 
41. City Manager, City Hall. 1941. 10pp. 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURES IN MICHIGAN. By 
Claude R. Tharp. Bureau of Government, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1941. 36pp. 
10 cents. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES, 1938. Sum- 
mary Bulletin. United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 1941. 30pp. 10 
cents. 

MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING PRo- 
CEDURE OF THE CITY OF KALAMAZOO. By 
D. P. Turnbull. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, City Hall. 1941. 16pp. 

ProposED ACCOUNTING OFFICE FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS OF THE CITY OF 
Los ANGELES. Municipal Reference Library, 
300 City Hall, Los Angeles. 1941. 42pp. 

PuBLIcC REVENUES FROM ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 
1940. Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc., Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 54pp. 


FIRE 
Move. State Fireworks Law. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1941. 7pp. 10 cents. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 1941 ANNUAL MEETING OF FIRE 
MarSHALS’ SECTION OF NFPA. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1941. 37pp. 25 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL FIRE 
DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTORS’ CONFERENCE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. J. Burr Taylor, sec- 
retary, Room 900, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. 47pp. 

REPORT ON TRAILER PUMPERS AND SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR AUXILIARY PuMPERS. National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1941. 7pp. 10 cents. 

STANDARDS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS FOR (1) Dip Tanks Con- 
TAINING FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS INCLUDING 

25pp. 


HARDENING AND TEMPERING TANKS. 
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(2) WATER SpRAY NozzZLEs AND EXTINGUISH- 
ING SYSTEMS. 12pp. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
1941. 


HEALTH 


MEAT FOR MILLIons. Report of the Trichi- 
nosis Commission of New York (State), Al- 
bany. 1941. 282pp. 

SPECIAL REPORT OF THE NEW YorK STATE 
COMMISSION TO FORMULATE A LONG-RANGE 
HEALTH PROGRAM. New York State Defense 
Council, Albany. 1941. 194pp. 


PERSONNEL 


How To Supervise Peopte. By Alfred M. 


Cooper. McGraw Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York. 1941. 150pp. 
$1.75. 


NEw PusBLic PERSONNEL Stupies. (Monthly.) 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
4728 Fourteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. Vol. X, No. 1, June, 1941. $5 a year. 

PoLicE RELIEF AND FIREMEN’S PENSION FUNDS. 
Chamber of Commerce, Akron, Ohio. 1941. 
04pp. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY IN PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION. Civil Service Assembly, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 5pp. 

(1) TRAINING PROGRAM FOR ASSISTANTS IN THE 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. 22pp. 20 cents. 
(2) TRAINING PROGRAM FOR ASSISTANTS IN 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 4pp. 10 cents. Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
1941. 

PLANNING 

LAND CLASSIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
National Resources Planning Board. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
15lpp. 60 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON ORGANIZA- 
TION AND PROGRAM OF REGIONAL PLANNING 
CoMMISSION. Regional Office, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Federal Office Build- 
ing, Omaha. 1941. 35pp. 

TWENTY YEARS OF ZONING IN Kansas. By 
Albert B. Martin. League of Kansas Munic- 
ipalities, Lawrence. 1941. 35pp. $2.50. 


POLICE 


(1) THe BALTIMORE POLICE SuRVEY. 155pp. 
(2) THE SPRINGFIELD POLICE SURVEY. 55pp. 
Both by Bruce Smith. Institute of Public 
Administration, 261 Broadway, New York. 

CURFEW ORDINANCES IN TWENTY-NINE OREGON 
Citres. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 1941. 


5pp. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 

REPORT OF THE THIRTIETH NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
188pp. 55 cents. 

SEWAGE TREATMENT Works. By C. E. Keefer, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1940. 673pp. $6. 


TRAFFIC 
PARKING AND GARAGING. By C. T. McGavin. 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 1941. 11pp. 
TRAFFIC SAFETY SURVEY, NEWBURG, NEW YorK. 


National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York. 1941. 32pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


WELFARE 

DEPENDENCY UNDER THE Drart. By Charles G. 
Stevenson. New York University School of 
Law, Washington Square East, New York, 
1941. 72pp. $1.00. 

MEANING AND USE OF RELIEF IN CASE Worx 
TREATMENT. By Ruth Smalley and others, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 122 
East 22 Street, New York. 1941. S5Opp, 
35 cents. 

WANT IN THE Mipst oF PLENTY; THE GENEsIs 
OF THE Foop Stamp PLAN. By Ray Harvey, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 194}, 
35pp. 50 cents. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


' ) 7 aR DEPARTMENT. Plant Protection Inspec- 

tors. Only persons who meet high personal 
and professional standards will be considered for 
appointment. An unassembled civil service ex- 
amination will be given, competitors to be 
rated on the extent and quality of their ex- 
perience and fitness for this work. Those with 
experience as fire marshal or inspector in the fire 
department or experience in safety engineering 
are eligible to apply. Salary range, $2,900 to 
$4,600. Detailed information is contained in 
Announcement No. 96, Unassembled, which can 
be secured from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., together with 
application forms. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Administrative Of- 
ficer, $3,800 a year and grades up to Executive 
Officer, at $8,000 a year. The United States 
Civil Service Commission has announced an 
open competitive examination (unassembled) 
for five grades of administrative positions, 
mostly in the defense agencies. These are the 
very highest positions filled through civil serv- 
ice. Detailed information is contained in An- 
nouncement No. 100, which, together with ap- 
plication card from 4000-ABC, may be secured 
from PuBLic MANAGEMENT, from any first or 
second-class post office, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


D. C. Applications must be on file not later 
than July 21. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Field Representatives. 
for certain defense agencies. Duties include 
meeting with state and local legislative bodies 
and administrative officials. Candidates should 
have capacity for program planning, organiza- 
tion, and prosecution; and should have a good 
understanding of economic and social problems 
of a community. A number of appointments 
will be made with salaries ranging from $3,200 
to $4,600. Applications with brief statements of 
experience should be sent to PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

FLINT, MicHican. Police Chief. An open 
competitive nationwide examination for the 
position of police chief will be held in the court 
house at Flint on July 29, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Neal F. Ander- 
son, who has become police chief at Pasadena, 
California. Qualifications include at least nine 
years’ experience in a governmental police de- 
partment, five years of which must have been 
in a supervisory capacity. The present salary 
range is $3,600 to $4,320, but a new compensa- 
tion plan which will be adopted in August will 
probably provide a materially higher range. 
Further details, together with an application 
form, may be secured from the civil service 
commission, city hall, Flint, Michigan. 









